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THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES...that 
of the miners, the unemployed, the low 
paid workers, immigrant workers, pro- 
letarian women, young people...the 
groups and sub-groups are endless in the 
great mass of the exploited of advanced 
capital. 

The urban ghettoes kindle, there is 
ferment in the schools. Anger is mount- 
ing among the services workers pushed 
out of their jobs or devalued by pri- 
vatisation. Shipyard workers, workers in 
the car industry, skilled and unskilled 
workers in all the heavy and light in- 
dustries are finding themselves thrown 
like rejects on to the scrap heaps of 
poverty and depression. Meanwhile 
the rich get richer. And to keep this 
wealth they are building more and more 
bunkers, bullet proof cars, training 
armies, special corps for crowd control, 
building new prisons, formulating new 
laws, tightening border controls, per- 
fectioning social control. 

The obvious place to turn in this 
situation is the official workers' move- 
ment. This however has miserably failed 
in its historic task. There can no longer 
be any doubt. The unions need the 
space to survive and grow that only 
capital will provide for them. Even the 
seemingly combative ones have no in- 
tention or desire to destroy a system 
which is happy to delegate to them the 
role of bargaining over the cost of the 
restructuring process in course. Their 
role is indispensable, and is worth the 
price of policing picket line battles 
when workers are no longer prepared 
to accept the results of the conference 
table. 

The only losers are those who fought 
and gave all-and lost all. What good is 
the credit balance of 'self-respect' if all 
it serves to do is to palliate another 
twenty years down the mines or a life 
on the dole. 

The struggle continues, in spite of 
the unions. In spite of the parties and 
hangers on. In spite of the anarchists so 
long as we remain tied to illusions that 
our movement has fostered for so long 
now. 

What to do? Wait for the next con- 
frontation to appear? Improvise next 
time, become insurrectionalists, trade 
unionists, abstentionists for the day, 
anti-militarists or whatever else the 
occasion demands of us? 

Or is it time to work out— and 
make known in clear terms— what 
anarchists really are. What we really 
want: to subvert the present order 
and be protagonists in the struggle 
for the new. This is not an abstract 
concept, a maximalisation to delay 
the moment of action. If our final 
subversive, destructive, aim is for- 
gotten for a moment, allowing ourselves 
to be fascinated by the pull of activism 
without clear thought and profound 
analysis, we can often end up flank- 
ing the very counter-revolution we 
believe we are fighting. 

We need organisational proposals 
that become a clear point of reference 
beyond the institutionalised haggling of 
capitalist forces. These proposals must 
be concrete and we must be present to 
participate in bringing them about. It is 
time to come out from our ideological 
bunkers and confront each other not so 
much on the immediate and pressing 
tactical choices for the next demo, but 
to analyse the reality in which we are 
trying to work. It is time to come out. 


violence and non-violence 

T he problem of the difference be- avoid sanctifying the machine gun on the cuss the strategic and military conditions 

tween 'violence' and 'nonviolence' one hand or becoming the policeman of that render non-violent methods less 

is usually posed wrongly because the situation on the other. effective and more easily overcome by 

of the class interests and emotive A purely verbal distinction between power. But this discussion is one which 

reactions it triggers off. violence and non-violence is a false one. comes afterwards, is a question of me- 

State violence and the terrorism of the A well-fed bourgeois can easily 'theorise' thod and never an abstract one. 

bosses knows no limits or moral obstacle. the most unchained violence, against the We are not interested in philosophical 
Revolutionaries, and anarchists in parti- boss class, but only with difficulty will discussions on violence that lead to theo- 

cular, are quite justified in responding to he put it into effect in conditions requir- ries of the hereditary biological violence 

this violence with revolutionary violence. ing total dedication to the revolutionary of the species, etc, which stink of theo- 

Complications arise when we examine task. Most often his violence is purely ver- logy. What is important is to approach 

the positions of those who support non- bal. In practice he prefers things to re- the struggle in its reality. The rest is a 

violence. In appearance only do they main as they are, because among other question of choice of means and the best 

choose peaceful methods, methods which things, that allows him to continue to way to put them into effect, 

when seen in isolation are not violent, ie exercise his fiery rhetoric. If we are personally convinced that 

do not physically attack the adversary. Another equally well-fed bourgeois non-violent methods are unsuitable in the 

Yet when seen within the general frame- might feel himself transported to an ex- social struggle today, not for this are we 

work of the struggle, their interventions altation of non-violence, but still as some- against the comrades who see their own 

(apart from those of organisations who thing theoretical, something condemning dimension of struggle in non-violent 

use non violence as an alibi to leave things the negative 'instincts' of struggle and methods. What is important is that the 

as they are) turn out to be just as violent violence and sanctifying the positive 'in- struggle be engaged upon seriously, that it 

as those carried out by the supporters of stincts' of peace and brotherhood. Only not be limited to speaking of 'non-violent 

'violence'. with difficulty however will this bour- struggle' as an alibi so that the police will 

A march of 'pacifist' demonstrators is geois put his non-violent 'principles' into leave us alone, 

itself a violent event which upsets the or- practice in a total daily involvement in Abstract discussions on violence (near- 

der of exploitation. It is a demonstra- the social struggle. He will prefer the ly always fiery and bloody) and just as 

tion of strength, a show of force. It does comfort of the situation as it is, where he abstract discussions on nonviolence (near- 

not differ from the 'violent' demonstra- can carry on with his reflections on peace ly always idiotic and paradisical) are 

tion, at least in its choice of objective. and brotherhood. equally disgusting. We can only respond 

From the strategic and revolutionary Before speaking of violence and non- effectively to the historic crime of ex- 
point of view, the idea of a violent de- violence a distinction should be made as ploitation, terrorism and institutionalised 

monstration capable of winning and hold- to whether the question is being applied violence with struggle, using any means 

ing a military victory is unthinkable to- to a real situation, or whether it is simply we choose. The violence (or non-violence) 

day. I n so saying, we do not mean that' an abstract theory and there is no inten- of words and speeches will change noth- 

we should refuse revolutionary violence. tion of actually applying it. Only in the ing. 

We only mean we must be clear so as to case of the former is it possible to dis- 


V ictory? 

whose 


T «he recent media operation 
disclosing the shock horror 
story of the Princess Michael's 
nazi/SS antecedents (and who 
of her age, nationality and class 
does not have nazi/SS antecedents?) 
has given the aforementioned a won- 
derful opportunity to dragi the well- 
worn films of the concentration camps 
out of the archives again, just a few 
days before "VE" day. 

We are reminded of what was (some 
of it), and of what might have been 
(had 'we' not saved 'democracy'). That 
"the Allies" fought and vanquished 
the Demons of the earth, replaced Evil 
with Good. 

The not-for-this less horrendous 
systematic torture and slow annihilation 
of millions of Jews, Poles, Russians, gyp- 
sies, etc, which lent itself so well to the 
celluloid documentary and never fails 
to stagger one with its tremendous 
teutonic methodical rationality, serves 
to cover up the equally horrendous, 
but less visible, annihilation of the 
•populations of Dresden, Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki, Vietnam. The more recent 
slaughter over the Faulklands. The 
present-day massacre in the Lebanon 
and South American countries to 


name but a few. 

The same media that rekindles an 
abhorance of the concentration camps, 
covers up the legacy of dismember- 
ment, blindness, malformation, the 
slow and painful deaths of the 'good' 
wars. 

In the spirit of the pioneers and 
frontiersmen, these wars were and are 
waged with a quick clean efficiency. 
No messing about, just bomb them off 
the face of the earth. Too bad that 
chemical reactions and radiation can- 
achieve the whole thing in just the one 
radical obliteration but continue 
through succeeding generations (see 
agent orange). But with progress in 
science and chemical warfare, one day 
this might be possible. 

In the same way, the old teutonic 
version of the fascism of the jackboot 
and the swastika has given way to the 
new, clean, sanitised fascism of social 
democracy. The fascism of participa- 
tion and controlled dissent, on condi- 
tion that real power is centralised in 
the hands of a restricted minority 
which coordinates political and eco- 
nomic power, making it balance. This 
minority is supra-national in character 
and structure (IMF, international 


power summits, ecumenical church, 
multinational corporations) and uses 
'international' wars as a stimulous to 
profit and social control. (And the 
monarchies are at the same time ana- 
chronistic figure-heads and active par- 
ticipants in the ongoing slaughter this 
fascism represents both in 'wars', at 
the workplace and in the famine- 
ridden deserts.) 

We cannot detach what the State 
calls war from the global project of 

capitalist exploitation. Our task as 
anarchists is to demystify war, and 

underline what we all know very well: 
that we are living in a perpetual state 
of war, a war which has not frontier 
but class boundaries. Terrorism and 
genocide is not the prerogative of the 
military structure of one country, but 
is the underlying basis of everyday life. 

Nothing to celebrate then, but time 
to organise and work out a real offen- 
sive in a libertarian class dimension 
whose objectives are always the same: 
an organised attack against the organ- 
isations and individuals who put into 
act and make possible exploitation in 
all its bellicose forms. 


ON 

AMNESTY. 


T here has been reference in some In September 1982, a document 

anarchist papers recently to the appeared known as that of the 51 (the 
'struggle for amnesty' taking place number of signatories) drawing up a way 
by prisoners in Italy. Even with- of taking a distance from the struggle; dis- 

out knowing much of what has association, proposals for pacification, 

been happening there in recent years, it amnesty, etc. 

doesn't take much reflection to see there Those who signed this document, 

is a contradiction in terms here. A mainly from the autonomy area, maintain 

'struggle' for amnesty is at best a contra- that combattant positions be condemned, 

diction, in its true light it is one of the opening the way to a dialectic with the 

latest swindles by the repressive apparatus State. Negri, Ferrari, Bravo, Vesce and 

of the Italian State, requiring the com- others say it is necessary to criticise the 

plicity of a large part of what was once its past radical antagonism and immerse 

contestant (at least in its present form) themselves in a dialectic relationship with 

both inside and outside the prison walls. the 'healthy' social and political forces. In 

Hence the rivers of words, theories, this way (they maintain) the State will 

justifications and platitudes, amounting also find itself forced into self-criticism, 

to no more than a fairly generalised New conditions of the political clash will 

'throwing in the towel'. The War is over', lead not to radical dissent or total opposi- 

and the same laws that churned out life tion, but to dialectic and increased dis- 

sentences and allowed for the release of cussion, with the aim of stimulating the 

vile traitors and grasses, are now sanction- State to increasingly democratise itself, 

ing amnesty. The order is: continue the In this way the area of disassociation has 

struggle with other means. The ones used developed and contains various positions, 

till now have made too much noise. One of these positions is that of Seal- 

Abandon everything. Put aside the class zone and other refugees in France. They 

struggle. Abandon the revolution. maintain there should be a great mobilisa- 

First the appearance of the pentiti tion to impose a battle for amnesty for all 

who abandoned the struggle on a military political prisoners. An armistice has to be 

and political level, passing over to the side drawn up with the State, and the two 

of the State and personally taking on the sides are to bargain over the price of the 
task of strangling all further forms of re- movement's defeat, 
sistance resulting in the assassination of Another area born within the prisons 

four Red Brigades comrades in Genova in is that of the so-called decarcerisation (re- 
1980 and the arrest of hundreds of com- lease of prisoners). Its supporters refuse 
rades since. Now the appearance of those to subscribe to disassociation , but see the 
affirming 'desertion'. In May 1980 a coll- need to find other roads to social trans- 

ective document drawn up by the suppor- formation, passing through pacifist and 

ters of the desertion thesis, nearly all ex- ecological struggles to a better 'quality of 

Prima Linea, among whom Donat Cattin life'. In their situation as prisoners they 

and Gai, was published by Lotta Con- want to begin a politico-cultural struggle 
tinua. This first group of deserters was aimed at reducing the negative effects of 

short-lived. Many of them ended up with segregation. This area are calling for con- 

a very fine line between themselves and ferences, demonstrations, concerts, ex- 

the pentiti, and almost all of them ended hibitions, production and cultural coops, 

up collaborating with the judiciary. with the aim of creating social structures 

Neighbou rhood 
WATCH 

In Orlando, Florida, a pilot scheme using everyman's heart, using the media infla- 
drivers from local businesses has been tion of acts of basic survival into an 

launched, developed by the Greater Or- alarming crimewave to arouse public vigi- 
lando Crime Prevention Association. The lance. 

so-called 'Mobile Watch' consists of vol- These schemes have been welcomed 


unteers trained as 'extra eyes and ears' of 
the police. Local company fleet drivers 
are trained by police to spot and report 
'emergencies or suspicious criminal acti- 
vity'. All reports are immediately relayed 
to police headquarters either directly or 
through company dispatchers. 

This brings to mind a recent report 
from the communications research group 
in applied psychology at Aston Univer- 
sity which dispelled the myth— held by 
both public and police— of the police as 
great solvers of 'crime'. In actual fact 
the police represent the symbols of effec- 
tiveness rather than provide the reality of 
it. 

More than 85 per cent of the 'crimes' 
known to the police are solved by the 
public (still according to our worthy re- 
searchers), who provide most of the cru- 
cial information. Hence the great police 
drive in neighbourhoods, schools, etc, 
appealing to the policeman that beats in 


with enthusiasm in the middle class areas, 
the occupants of which spend their lives 
being cops in one way or another: filling 
in registers, report cards, log books and 
all the other records of exploitation. Not 
so in the proletarian ghettoes, where the 
struggle for survival creates its own laws 
and its own code of practise. 

In fact from these areas, especially 
among young black people, there is no 
mystification as to the role of the police 
and their schemes. Not only have they re- 
fused en masse to police their own people 
either formally or informally, they have 
also refused point blank to participate in 
ID parades. Hence the frequent presence 
of uniformed and plain clothes police at 
the top of the Brixton tube station escala- 
tor: anyone travelling up it at one of 
these moments risks being 'recognised' by 
a witness and feeling the icy grip of the 
handcuffs in the new public ID parade. 


that are 'alternatives to prison', in a pers- 
pective allowing a passage from the 
dreamed of political revolution to social 
transformation. This area is rapidly 
approaching that of the true disassociated 
and constitutes the so-called homogen- 
eous area.. They organised a conference 
in Rebibbia prison in Rome last May in 

which 30 prisoners participated. 

Many ex-militants of Prima Linea have 

taken a road leading to positions of dis- 
association. Instead of pacification they 
speak of reconciliation, concluding that 
conditions in Italy today do not consent 

the use of armed struggle. 

The 'continuist' nucleus of the Red 

Brigades (eg Curcio) are enclosed in an 
unreal irreducibility, insisting on the need 
for the constitution of the Combattant 
Communist Party. They have highlighted 
the limitations and defects of armed 
struggle and the organisation that have 
practised it over the past years. They say 
it is possible to use revolutionary violence 
but that it has not managed to unite all 
the expressions of the proletariate over 
the past years. A critique has been made 
of those who lived and still live the myth 
of the Red Brigades as monolythic armed 
vanguard. So the concept of the party in 
the third-internationalist sense has fallen, 
giving way to the conception of a guerilla 
attacking proletarian contradictions from 
within. In December 1983 they began a 
hunger strike in the prison of Nuoro 
against prison conditions. They have since 
instored a relationship with the catholic 
church recognising it in the role of pri- 
soners' defence. 

There also exists, however, a consider- 
able number of comrades who criticise 
political solutions. They support the need 
for taking up the struggle again, both in- 
side and outside the prisons and seeing 
the problem of prison within the whole 
perspective of liberation from the capital- 
ist system. 


More on Amnesty 

While the massacre continues in South 
Africa, the hangman Botha is trying 
to create a veneer of 'softening' the 
white bourgeois regime through the 
repeal of the laws on intermarriage be- 
tween blacks and whites. A turning on 
to the road of superstructural reforms, 
leaving intact the basic structure of ex- 
ploitation. 

Another highlight of this 'demo- 
cratisation' of the Botha regime has 
been the ultimatum proffered to 
Nelson Mandela, incarcerated in the 
dungeons of apartheid now for 22 
years after being sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for sabotage, to renounce 
the struggle along with other ANC 
(African National Congress) prisoners. 

So in terms of the South African gov- 
ernment, Mandela 'has only himself to 
blame' for his continuing incarceration 
in the strongholds of capitalist domin- 
ation and greed. He was offered his 
release 'on the condition that he re- 
nounce armed struggle'. 

From his cell in Pollsmoor prison 
near Capetown he replied, broadcast 
and reported by the liberal media: 

"I am not a violent man. ..it was only 
when all other forms of resistance 
were no longer open to us that we 
turned to armed struggle. Let Botha 
renounce violence. ..let him say.he will 
dismantle apartheid. ..let him unban 
the ANC.. .let him free all who have 
been imprisoned, banished or exiled 
for opposition to apartheid...l am not 
less life-loving than you are. But I can- 
not sell my birthright, nor am 1 pre- 
pared to sell the birthright of the 
people to be free... 

What freedom am I being offered 
when I must ask for permission to live 
in an urban area? What freedom am I 
being offered when my very South 
African citizenship is not respected. 

Only free men can negotiate... 
prisoners cannot enter into contract. I 
cannot and will not give any under- 
taking at a time when I and you, the 
people, are not free." Nelson Mandella 



PANNEKOE K 

ON 

TRADE UNIONISM 



How must the working class fight 
capitalism in order to win? This is the 
all important question facing the wor- 
kers every day. What efficient means 
of action, what tactics can they use to 
conquer power and defeat the enemy? 
No science, no theory, could tell 
them exactly what to do. But spon- 
taneously and instinctively, by feeling 
out, by sensing the possibilities, they 
found their ways of action. And as 
capitalism grew and conquered the 
earth and increased its power, the 
power of the workers also increased. 
New modes of action, wider and more 
efficient, came up beside the old ones. 

It is evident that with changing condi- 
tions, the forms of action, the tactics 
of the class struggle have to change also. 
Trade unionism is the primary form of 
labour movement in fixed capitalism. 
The isolated worker is powerless 
against the capitalistic employer. To 
overcome this handicap, the workers 
organise into unions. The union binds 
workers together into common action, 
with the strike as their weapon. Then 
the balance of power is relatively 
equal, or is sometimes even heaviest 
on the side of the workers, so that the 
isolated small employer is weak against 
the mighty union. Hence in developed 
capitalism trade unions and employers 
unions (Associations, Trusts, Cor- 
porations, etc), stand as fighting powers 
against each other. 

Trade unionism first arose in Eng 
land, where industrial capitalism first 
developed. Afterward it spread to 
other countries, as a natural compan- 
ion of capitalist industry. In the 
United States there were very special 



conditions. In the beginning, the 
abundance of free unoccupied land, 
open to settlers, made for a shortage 
of workers in the towns and relative- 
ly high wages and good conditions. 

The American Federation of Labour 
became a power in the country, and 
generally was able to uphold a relatively 
high standard of living for the workers 
who were organised in its unions. 

It is clear that under such condi- 
tions the idea of overthrowing cap- 
italism could not for a moment arise 
in the minds of the workers. Capitalism 
offered them a sufficient and fairly 
secure living. They did not feel 
themselves a separate class whose in- 
terests were hostile to the existing 
order; they were part of it; they 
were conscious of partaking in all the 
possibilities of an ascending capitalism 
in a new continent. There was room for 
millions of people, coming mostly 
from Europe. For these increasing 
millions of farmers, a rapidly in- 
creasing industry was necessary, 
where, with energy and good lucj<, 
workmen could rise to become free 
artisans, small business men, even rich 
capitalists. It is natural that here a 
true capitalist spirit prevailed in the 
working class. 

The same was the case in England. 
Here it was due to England's mono- 
poly of world commerce and big in- 
dustry, to the lack of competitors on 
foreign markets, and to the possession 
of rich colonies, which brought enor- 
mous wealth to England. The capit- 
alist class had no need to fight for its 
profits and could allow the workers a 
reasonable living. Of course, at first, 
fighting was necessary to urge this truth 
upon them; but then they could 
allow unions and grant wages in ex- 
change for industrial peace. So here 
also the working class was imbued 
with the capitalist spirit. 

Now this is entirely in harmony 
with the innermost character of 
trade unionism. Trade unionism is an 
action of the workers, which does not 
go beyond the limit of capitalism. Its 
aim is not to replace capitalism by 
another form of production, but to 
secure good living conditions within 
capitalism. Its character is not re- 
volutionary, but conservative. 



Certainly, trade union action is 
class struggle. There is a class an- 
tagonism in capitalism— capitalists and 
workers have opposing interests. Not 
only on the question of conservation 
of capitalism, but also within capitalism 
itself, with regard to the division of 
the total product. The capitalists 
attempt to increase their profits, the 
surplus value, as much as possible, by 
cutting down wages and increasing the 
hours or the intensity of labour. On the 
other hand, the workers attempt to 
increase their wages and to shorten 
their hours of work. 

The price of labour power is not a 
fixed quantity, though it must ex- 
ceed a certain hunger minimum; and it 
is not paid by the capitalists of their 
own free will. Thus this antagonism 
becomes the object of a contest, the 
real class struggle. It is the task, the 
function of the trade unions to carry 
on this fight. 

Trade unionism was the first train- 
ing school in proletarian virtue, in soli- 
darity as the spirit of organised fighting. 
It embodied the first form of pro- 
letarian organised fighting. In the early 
English and American trade unions 
this virtue often petrified and degener- 
ated into a narrow craft-corporation, 
a true capitalistic state of mind. It was 
different, however, where the workers 
had to fight for their very existence, 
where the utmost efforts of their 
unions could hardly uphold their 
standard of living, where the full force 
of an energetic, fighting, and expanding 
capitalism attacked them. There they 
had to learn the wisdom that only the 
revolution could definitely save 
them. 

So there comes a disparity between 
the working class and trade unionism. 
The working class has to look beyond 
capitalism. Trade unionism lives en- 
tirely within capitalism and cannot 
look beyond it. Trade unionism can 
only represent a part, a necessary but 
narrow part, in the class struggle. And 
it develops aspects which bring it into 
conflict with the greater aims of the 
working class. 

With the growth of capitalism and 
big industry the unions too must 
grow. They become big corporations 
with thousands of members, ex- 
tending over the whole country, with 
sections in every town and every fac- 
tory. Officials must be appointed: pre- 
sidents, secretaries, treasurers, to 
conduct the affairs, to manage the 
finances, locally and centrally. They 
are the leaders, who negotiate with the 
capitalists and who by this practice 
have acquired a special skill. The 
president of a union is a big shot, as 
big as the capitalist employer himself, 
and he discusses with him, on equal 
terms, the interests of his members. 



The officials are specialists in trade 
union work, which the members, en- 
tirely occupied by their factory work 
cannot judge or direct themselves. 

So large a corporation as a union is 
not simply an assembly of single wor- 
kers; it becomes an organised body, 
like a living organism, with its own 
policy, its own character, its own men- 
tality, its own traditions, its own func- 
tions. It is a body with its own inter- 
ests, which are separate from the in- 
terests of the working class. It has a 
will to live and to fight for its exist- 
ence. If it should come to pass that 
unions were no longer necessary for 
the workers, then they would not 
simply disappear. Their funds, their 
members, and their officials: all of 
these are realities that will not dis- 
appear at once, but continue their 
existence as elements of the organisa- 
tion. 

The union officials, the labour 
leaders, are the bearers of the special 
union interests. Originally workmen 
from the shop, they acquire, by long 
practice at the head of the organisa- 
tion, a new social character. In each 
social group, once it is big enough to 
form a special group, the nature of its 
work moulds and determines its social 
character, its mode of thinking and 
acting. The officials' function is en- 
tirely different from that of the wor- 
kers. They do not work in factories, 
they are not exploited by capitalists, 
their existence is not threatened con- 
tinually by unemployment. They sit 
in offices, in fairly secure positions. 
They have to manage corporation 
affairs and to speak at workers' meet- 
ings and discuss with employers. Of 
course they have to stand for the wor- 
kers, and to defend their interests and 
wishes against the capitalists. This is, 
however, not very different from the 
position of the lawyer who, appointed 
secretary of an organisation, will stand 
for its members and defend their in- 
terests to the full of his capacity. 

However, there is a difference. Be- 
cause many of the labour leaders came 
from the ranks of workers, they have 
experienced for themselves what wage 
slavery and exploitation means. They 
feel as members of the working class 
and the proletarian spirit often acts as 
a strong tradition in them. But the 
new reality of their life^continually 
tends to weaken this tradition. Eco- 
nomically they are not proletarians 
any more. They sit in conferences with 
the capitalists, bargaining over wages 
and hours, pitting interests against 
interests, just as the opposing 






interests of the capitalist corporations 
are weighed one against another. 

They learn to understand the capital- 
ist's position just as well as the wor- 
ker's position; they have an eye for 
'the needs of industry'; they try to 
mediate. Personal exceptions occur, of 
course, but as a rule they cannot have 
that elementary class feeling of the 
workers, who do not understand and 
weigh capitalist interests against their 
own, but will fight for their proper 
interests. Thus they get into conflict 
with the workers.; 

The labour leaders in advanced 
capitalism are numerous enough to 
form a special group or class with a 
special class character and interests. As 
representatives and leaders of the 
unions they embody the character and 
the interests of the unions. The unions 
are necessary elements of capitalism, 
so the leaders feel necessary too, as 
useful citizens in capitalist society. 

The capitalist function of unions is to 
regulate class conflicts and to secure 
industrial peace. So labour leaders see 
it as their duty as citizens to work for 
industrial peace and mediate in con- 
flicts. The test of the union lies entire- 
ly within capitalism; so labour leaders 
do not look beyond it. The instinct of 
self-preservation, the will of the unions 
to live and fight for existence, is em- 
bodied in the will of the labour leaders 
to fight for the existence of the unions. 
Their own existence is indissolubly 
connected with the existence of the 
unions. This is not meant in a petty 
sense, that they only think of their 
personal jobs when fighting for the 
unions. It means that primary necessi- 
ties of life and social functions deter- 
mine opinions. Their whole life is con- 
centrated in the unions, only here have 
they a task. So the most necessary 
organ of society, the only source of 
security and power is to them the 
unions; hence they must be preserved 
and defended by all possible means, 
even when the realities of capitalist 
society undermine this position. This 
happens when capitalism's expansion 
class conflicts become sharper. 

The concentration of capital in 
powerful concerns and their connec- 
tion with big finance renders the posi- 
tion of the capitalist employers much 
stronger than the workers'. Powerful 
industrial magnates reign as monarchs 
over large masses of workers; they 
keep them in absolute subjection and 
do not allow 'their' men to go into 
unions. Now and then the heavily ex- 
ploited wage slaves break out in revolt, 
in a big strike. They hope to enforce 
better terms, shorter hours, more hu- 
mane conditions, the right to organ- 
ise. Union organisers come to aid them 
them. But then the capitalist masters 
use their social and political power. 

The strikers are driven from their 
homes; they are shot by militia or 
hired thugs; their spokesmen are rail- 
roaded into jail; their relief actions are 
prohibited by court injunctions. The 




capitalist press denounces their cause 
as disorder, murder and revolution; 
public opinion is aroused against them. 
Then, after months of standing firm 
and of heroic suffering, exhausted by 
misery and disappointment, unable to 
make a dent on the ironclad capitalist 
structure, they have to submit and to 
postpone their claims to more oppor- 
tune times. 

In the trades where unions exist as 
mighty organisations, their position is 
weakened by this same concentration 
of capital. The large funds they had 
collected for strike support are insigni- 
ficant in comparison to the money 
power of their adversaries. A couple of 
lock-outs may completely drain them. 
No matter how hard the capitalist em- 
ployer presses upon the worker by cut- 
ting wages and intensifying their hours 
of labour, the union cannot wage a 
fight. When contracts have to be re- 
newed, the union feels itself the weak- 
er party. It has to accept the bad terms 
the capitalists offer; no skill in bargain- 
ing avails. But now the trouble with 
the rank and file members begins. The 
men want to fight; they will not sub- 
mit before they have fought; and they 
have not much to lose by fighting. The 
leaders, however, have much to lose— 
the financial power of the union, per- 
haps its existence. They try to avoid 
the fight, which they consider hope- 
less. They have to convince the men 
that it is better to come to terms. So, 
in the final analysis, they must act as 
spokesmen of the employers to force 
the capitalists' terms upon the workers. 
It is even worse when the workers in- 
sist on fighting in opposition to the de- 
cision of the unions. Then the union's 
power must be used as a weapon to 
subdue the workers. 

So the labour leader has become 
the slave of his capitalistic task of se- 
curing industrial peace— now at the 
cost of the workers, though he meant 
to serve them as best he could. He can- 
not look beyond capitalism, and with- 
in the horizon of capitalism with a 
capitalist outlook, he is right when he 
thinks that fighting is of no use. To 


criticise him cam only mean that trade 
unionism stands here at the limit of its 
power. 

Is there another way out then? 

Could the workers win anything by 
fighting? Probably they will lose the 
immediate issue of the fight; but they 
will gain something else. By not sub- 
mitting without having fought, they 
rouse the spirit of revolt against cap- 
italism. They proclaim a new issue. 

But here the whole working class must 
join in. To the whole class, all their fel- 
low workers, they must show that in 
capitalism there is no future for them, 
and that only by fighting, not as a 
trade union, but as a united class, they 
can win. This means the beginning of a 
revolutionary struggle. And when their 
fellow workers understand this lesson, 
when simultaneous strikes break out in 
other trades, when a wave of rebellion 
goes over the country, then in the 
arrogant hearts of the capitalists there 
may appear some doubt as to their 
omnipotence and some willingness to 
make concessions. 

The trade union leader does not 
understand this point of view, be- 
cause trade unionism cannot reach be- 
yond capitalism. He opposes this kind 
of fight. Fighting capitalism in this 
way means at the same time rebellion 
against the trade unions. The labour 
leader stands beside the capitalist in 
their common fear of the workers' 
rebellion. 

When the trade unions fought 
against the capitalist class for better 
working conditions, the capitalist class 
hated them, but it had not the power 
to destroy them completely. If the 
trade unions would try to raise all the 
forces of the working class in their 
fight, the capitalist class would perse- 
cute them with all its means. They 
may see their actions repressed as re- 
bellion, their offices destroyed by 
militia, their leaders thrown in jail and 
fined, their funds confiscated. On the 
other hand, if they keep their mem- 
bers from fighting, the capitalist class 
may consider them as valuable institu- 
tions, to be preserved and protected, 
and their leaders as deserving citizens. 
So the trade unions find themselves 
between the devil and the deep blue 
sea; on the one side persecution, which 
is a tough thing to bear for people who 
meant to be peaceful citizens; on the 
other side, the rebellion of the mem- 
bers, which may undermine the unions. 
The capitalist class, if it is wise, will 



recognise that a bit of sham fighting 
must be allowed to uphold the influ- 
ence of the labour leaders over the 
members. 

The conflicts arising here are not 
anyone's fault; they are an inevitable 
consequence of capitalist development. 
Capitalism exists, but it is at the same 
time on the way to ruin. It must be 
fought as a living thing, and at the 
same time, as a transitory thing. The 
workers must wage a steady fight for 
wages and working conditions, while 
at the same time communistic ideas, 
more or less clear and conscious, 
awaken in their minds. They cling to 
the unions, feeling that these are still 
necessary, trying now and then to 
transform them into better fighting 
institutions. But the spirit of trade 
unionism, whicl> is in its pure form a 
capitalist spirit, is not in the workers. 
The divergence between these two ten- 
dencies in capitalism and in the class 
struggle appears now as a rift between 
the trade union spirit, mainly embodied 
in their leaders, and the growing revo- 
lutionary feeling of the members. This 
rift becomes apparent in the opposite 
positions they take on various impor- 
tant social and political questions. 

Trade unionism is bound to capital- 
ism; it has its best chances to obtain 
good wages when capitalism fourishes. 
So in times of depression it must hope 
that prosperity will be restored, and it 
must try to further it. To the workers 
as a class, the prosperity of capitalism 
is not at all important. When it is 
weakened by crisis or depression, they 
have the best chance to attack it, to 
strengthen the forces of the revolution, 
and to take the first steps toward free- 
dom. 

Capitalism extends its dominion 
over foreign continents, seizing their 
natural treasures in order to make big 
profits. It conquers colonies, subju- 





gates the primitive population and ex- 
ploits them, often with horrible cruel- 
ties. The working class denounces 
colonial exploitation and opposes it, 
but trade unionism often supports co- 
lonial politics as a way to capitalist 
prosperity. 

With the enormous increases of ca- 
pital in modern times, colonies and fo- 
reign countries are being used as places 
in which to invest large sums of capital. 
They become valuable possessions as 
markets for big industry and as pro- 
ducers of raw materials. A race for get- 
ting colonies, a fierce conflict of in- 
terests over the dividing up of the 
world arises between the great capi- 
talist States. In these politics of im- 
perialism the middle classes are whirl- 
ed along in a common exaltation of 
national greatness. Then the trade 
unions side with the master class, be- 
cause they consider the prosperity of 
their own national capitalism to be de- 
pendent on its success in the imperial- 
ist struggle. For the working class, 
imperialism means increasing power 
and brutality of their exploiters. 

These conflicts of interests between 
the national capitalisms explode into 
wars. World war is the crowning of 
the policy of imperialism. For the wor- 
kers, war is not only the destruction of 
all their feelings of international 
brotherhood, it also means the most 
violent exploitation of their class for 
capitalist profit. The working class, as 
the most numerous and the most op- 
pressed class of society, has to bear all 
the horrors of war. The workers have 
to give not only their labour power, 
but also their health and their lives. 

Trade unions, however, in war must 
stand upon the side of the capitalist. 

Its interests are bound up with nation- 
al capitalism, the victory of which it 
must wish with all its heart. Hence it 
assists in arousing strong national feel- 
ings and national hatred. It helps the 
capitalist class to drive the workers in- 
to war and to beat down all opposi- 
tion. 

Trade unionism abhors commun- 
ism. Communism takes away the very 
basis of its existence. In communism, 
in the absence of capitalist employers, 
there is no room for the trade union 
and labour leaders. It is true that in 
countries with a strong socialist move- 
ment, where the bulk of the workers 
are socialists, the labour leaders must 
be socialists too, by origin as well as 
by environment. But then they are 
right-wing socialists; and their social- 
ism is restricted to the idea of a com- 
monwealth where instead of greedy 
capitalists honest labour leaders will 
manage industrial production. 

Trade unionism hates revolution. 
Revolution upsets all the ordinary re- 
lations between capitalists and wor- 
kers. In its violent clashings, all those 
careful tariff regulations are swept 
away; in the strife of its gigantic forces 



the modest skill of the bargaining 
labour leaders loses its value. With all 
its power, trade unionism opposes the 
ideas of revolution and communism. 

This opposition is not without sig- 
nificance. Trade unionism is a power 
in itself. It has considerable funds at 
its disposal, as material element of 
power. It has its spiritual influence, 
upheld and propagated by its periodi- 
cal papers as mental element of power. 
It is a power in the hands of leaders, 
who make use of it wherever the spe- 
cial interests of trade unions come in- 
to conflict with the revolutionary in- 
terests of the working class. Trade 
unionism, though built up by the wor- 
kers and consisting of workers, has 
turned into a power over and above 
the workers, just as government is a 
power over and above the people. 

The forms of trade unionism are 
different for different countries, owing 
to the different forms of development 
in capitalism. Nor do they always re- 
main the same in every country. When 
they seem to be slowly dying away, 
the fighting spirit of the workers is 
sometimes able to transform them, or 
to build up new types of unionism. 
Thus in England, in the years 1880-90, 
the 'new unionism' sprang up from the 
masses of poor dockers and the other 
badly paid, unskilled workers, bringing 
a new spirit into the old craft unions. 

It is a consequence of capitalist deve- 
lopment, that in founding new indus- 
tries and in replacing skilled labour by 
machine power, it accumulates large 
bodies of unskilled workers, living in 
the worst of conditions. Forced at last 
into a wave of rebellion, into big 
strikes, they find the way to unity and 
class consciousness.They mould union- 
ism into a new form, adapted to a 
more highly developed capitalism. Of 
course, when afterwards capitalism 
grows to still mightier forms, the new 
unionism cannot escape the fate of all 
unionism, and then it produces the 
same inner contradictions. 

The most notable form sprang up in 
America, in the 'Industrial Workers of 
the World'. The IWW originated from 
two forms of capitalist expansion. In 
the enormous forests and plains of the 
West, capitalism reaped the natural 
riches by Wild West methods of fierce 
and brutal exploitation; and the wor- 
ker/adventurers responded with as 
wild and jealous a defence. And in the 
eastern states new industries were 
founded upon the exploitation of mil- 
lions of poor immigrants, coming from 
countries with a low standard of living 
and now subjected to sweatshop 
labour or other most miserable work- 
ing conditions. 

Against the narrow craft spirit of 
the old unionism, of the AF of L, 
which divided the workers of one in- 
dustrial plant into a number of separ- 
ate unions, the IWW put the principle: 
all workers of one factory, as comrades 
against one master, must form one 
union, to act as a strong unity against 
the employer. Against the multitude 
of often jealous and bickering trade 
unions, the IWW raised the slogan: one 
big union for all the workers. The fight 
of one group is the cause of all. Solid- 
darity extends over the entire class. 
Contrary to the haughty disdain of the 
well-paid old American skilled labour 
towards the unorganised immigrants, it 



was these worst-paid proletarians that 
the IWW led into the fight. They were 
too poor to pay high fees and build up 
ordinary trade unions. But when they 
broke out and revolted in big strikes, 
it was the IWW who taught them how 
to fight, who raised relief funds all 
over the country, and who defended 
their cause in its papers and before the 
courts. By a glorious series of big 
battles it infused the spirit of organisa- 
tion and self-reliance into the hearts 
of these masses. Contrary to the trust 
in the big funds of the old unions, the 
Industrial Workers put their confid- 
ence in the living solidarity and the 
force of endurance, upheld by a burn- 
ing enthusiasm. Instead of the heavy 
stone-masoned buildings of the old 
unions, they represented the principle 
of flexible construction, with a fluc- 
tuating membership, contracting in 
time of peace, swelling and growing in 
the fight itself. Contrary to the con- 
servative capitalist spirit of trade 
unionism, the Industrial Workers were 
anti-capitalist and stood for Revolu- 
tion. Therefore they were persecuted 
with intense hatred by the whole capi- 
talist world. They were thrown into 
jail and tortured on false accusations; a 
new crime was even invented on their 
behalf: that of 'criminal syndicalism'. 

Industrial unionism alone as a 
method of fighting the capitalist class 
is not sufficient to overthrow capitalist 
society and to conquer the world for 
the working class. It fights the capital- 
ists as employers on the economic 
field of production, but it has not the 
means to overthrow their political 
stronghold, the State power. Neverthe- 
less, the IWW so far has been the most 
revolutionary organisation in America. 
More than any other it contributed to 
rouse class consciousness and insight, 
solidarity and unity in the working 
class, to turn its eyes towards commun- 
ism, and to prepare its fighting power. 

The lesson of all these fights is 
that against big capitalism, trade union- 
ism cannot win. And if at times it 
wins, such victories give only tempor- 
ary relief. And yet, these fights are 
necessary and must be fought. To the 
bitter end?— no, to the better end. 

The reason is obvious. An isolated 
group of workers might be equal to a 
fight against an isolated capitalist em- 
ployer. But an isolated group of wor- 
kers against an employer backed by 
the whole capitalist class is powerless. 
And such is the case here: the State 
power, the money power of capitalism, 
public opinion of the middle class, ex- 
cited by the capitalist press, all attack 
the group of fighting workers. 

But does the working class back the 
strikers? The millions of other workers 
do not consider this fight as their own 
cause. Certainly they sympathise, and 
may often collect money for the stri- 
kers, and this may give some relief, 
provided its distribution is not forbid- 
den by a judge's injunction. But this 
easy-going sympathy leaves the real 
fight to the striking group alone. The 
millions stand aloof, passive. So the 
fight cannot be won (except in some 
special cases, when the capitalists, for 
business reasons, prefer to grant con- 
cessions), because the working class 
does not fight as one undivided unit. 

The matter will be different, of 
course, when the mass of workers 
really consider such a contest as direct- 
ly concerning them; when they find 
that their own future is at stake. If 



they go into the fight themselves and 
extend the strike to other factories, to 
ever more branches of industry, then 
the State power, the capitalist power, 
has to be divided and cannot be used 
entirely against the separate group of 
workers. It has to face the collective 
power of the working class. 

Extension of the strike, ever more 
widely, into, finally, a general strike, 
has often been advised as a means to 
avert defeat. But to be sure, this is not 
to be taken as a truly expedient pat- 
tern, accidently hit upon, and ensuring 
victory. If such were the case, trade 
unions certainly would have made use 
of it repeatedly as regular tactics. It 
cannot be proclaimed at will by union 
leaders, as a simple tactical measure. It 
must come forth from the deepest 
feelings of the masses, as the expres- 
sion of their spontaneous initiative, 
and this is aroused only when the issue 
of the fight is or grows larger than a 
simple wage contest of one group. 

Only then will the workers put all 
their force, their enthusiasm, their soli- 
darity, their power of endurance into 
it. 

And all these forces they will need. 
For capitalism also will bring into the 
field stronger forces than before. It 
may have been defeated and taken by 
surprise by the unexpected exhibition 
of proletarian force and thus have 
made concessions. But then, after- 
wards, it will gather new forces out of 
the deepest roots of its power and pro 
ceed to win back its position. So the 
victory of the workers is neither last- 
ing nor certain. There is no clear open 
road to victory; the road itself must be 
hewn and built through the capitalist 
jungle at the cost of immense efforts. 

But even so, it will mean great pro- 
gress. A wave of solidarity has gone 
through the masses, they have felt the 
immense power of class unity, their 
self-confidence is raised, they have 
shaken off the narrow group egotism. 
Through their own deeds they have 
acquired new wisdom: what capital- 
ism means and how they stand as a 
class against the capitalist class. They 
have seen a glimpse of their way to 
freedom. 

Thus the narrow field of trade 
union struggle widens into the broad 
field of class struggle. But now the 
workers themselves must change. They 
have to take a wider view of the world. 
From their trade, from their work 
within the factory walls, their mind 
must widen to encompass society as a 
whole. Their spirit must rise above the 
petty things around them. They have 
to face the State; they enter the realm 
of politics. The problems of revolution 
must be dealt with. 






CARMAUX 


.1 had carefully followed the events at 
Carmaux. The first news of the strike had 
filled me with joy; the miners seemed to 
want to have nothing more to do with 
those useless, peaceful strikes where the 
worker patiently waits for the time when 
his few francs triumph over the com- 
panies' millions. 

They seemed to have entered upon the 
path of violence as was finally shown on 
15th August 1892. 

The offices and buildings of the mine 
were invaded by a crowd who were tired 
of suffering without taking revenge; jus- 
tice was coming to the engineer, so des- 
pised by his workers, when the faint- 
hearted intervened. 

Who were these people? 

The very same ones who wreck all re- 
volutionary movements, because they 
fear that once underway they will no 
longer be obeyed, these people who 
force thousands of men to endure hard- 
ship for months on end, so that they can 
then make a big noise about their suf- 
ferings and create for themselves a popu- 
larity allowing them to claim a mandate 
—these men indeed assumed the leader- 
ship of the strike movement. 

Suddenly a crowd of grandiloquent 
gentlemen appeared in the region who put 
themselves at the disposal of the strike, 
organised subscriptions, set up meetings, 
and appealed for funds from all sides. The 
miners placed all initiative in their hands. 
What happened then is now history. 

The strike dragged on. Their hunger, 
from which they were never free, became 
even greater; they used the union's small 
reserve funds to buy food, as well as the 
money given by supporting organisations, 
then, after two months they returned to 


the pits crestfallen and more wretched 
than before. 

It would have been so easy from the 
beginning to attack the company's sole 
weak point— money; burn the stocks of 
coal, break up the mining equipment, and 
demolish the drainage pumps. 

There is no doubt the company would 
have very soon given way. But the great 
pontifs of socialism are not ones for such 
methods because they are anarchist me- 
thods. If you play this game you run the 
risk of prison and, who knows, perhaps 
one of those bullets which worked such 
wonders at Fourmies. And there will be 
no seats on municipal councils or legis- 
latures. 

In short, after a momentary distur- 
bance, order reigned once more at Car- 
maux. 

The company, more powerful than 
ever, continued its exploitation and the 
shareholders congratulated themselves 
on the happy outcome of the strike. After 
all, there were still dividends to reap. 

It was because of this that I decided to 
add my own voice to that happy chorus, 
one that the bourgeoisie had already heard 
but they thought had died with Ravachoi: 
the voice of dynamite. 

I wanted to show the bourgeoisie that 
from that time on there would be an end 
to their joy, their insolent triumphs would 
be disturbed, and their golden calf would 
tremble violently on its pedestal until the 
final push casts it down into the blood 
and the filth. 

At the same time I wanted to show the 
miners that there is only one group of men 
men, the anarchists, who genuinely feel 
and understand their suffering and are 
ready to avenge them. 


This is part of Emile Henri's speech to the jury during his trial in April 1894 where he 
was accused, among other things, of leaving a bomb inside the door of 1 1 avenue de 
I’Opera, at the offices of the Carmaux mine company. The bomb was discovered and 
taken to the police headquarters nearby where it exploded killing four policemen and 
a Carmaux messenger.. 


MINERS STRIKE 


GETARIAN OR 
1ATE? 


mong the many schemas to which 
the movement of opposition has 
become a slave, one of the most 
1 diffused is that of vegetarianism. 

To eat meat has become one of 
the ideologically unsound crimes against 
...what? Against whom? On cashing their 
dole cheques young comrades resist the 
temptation to buy a pork pie or a sausage 
roll to return to the fold and devoutly in- 
gest lentils, brown rice and organically 
grown vegetables (in order to avoid the 
toxins of DDT or to prevent a further 
massacre of slugs, greenfly or others of 
the more humble species of the animal 
kingdom?). So who defines what is an 
animal and what is not? Does it have a 
brain? Does it feel? Must it have big 
brown eyes, or can it have the creepy 
feelers of the spider or the slimyness of 
the worm? Where do we start? And hasn't 
it been proved beyond doubt that plants, 
ie carrots, cabbages, potatoes (or are they 
simply the 'lower echelons' of the plant 
kingdom, leaving the way to the super-rac- 
race of trees and ornamental plants?), 
also scream at the assassin's knife. Aren't 
they too at the mercy of we Humans, 
masters (for the meantime) of the uni- 
verse? 

Do we discard our much-loved leather 
jackets and studded boots in favour of 
synthetic plastics fabricated at the cost 
of thousands of human lives on the oil 
rigs, petrol refineries, the polluted ghetto- 
ghettoes in the shanty towns of indust- 
rial waste? And doesn't the soap so 
diligently applied to hold up our crests 
come from whale's blubber? 

As we can see, to continue in this vein 
leads us to the logic of the medievale 
theologians arguing about how many 
angels can be balanced on the end of a 


needle. And how many of the classless 
angels of the ecology movement know 
that Hitler too was a devout vegetarian? 
Not only Hitler, but the whole of the pre- 
Nazi commune movement of the time? 

Today the new 'clean' nazis, the so- 
called strasserites, are among the pro- 
tagonists of the great ecological swindle. 
The ecology movement has become a 
murky reservoir for a cohabitation of 
monarchists, monarchs (isn't Prince Charl- 
ies himself officially a vegetarian?), 
fascists, secret services, pacifists and 
punks. 

And before it be said that the present 
writer is trying to impose world-wide 
carnivorism, let us hasten to say that in 
our opinion there is no one facet of social 
activity that can be separated from the 
rest and followed to an ultimate ideal 
to the exclusion of everything else. This 
is a certain road to interclassism, whether 
it be that of vegetarianism, feminism, 
pacifism, aleviating starvation or any 
other causes so fashionable today. 

The horrors of forced farming and the 
slaughter of baby seals are but one tiny 
part of the result of capital's total nega- 
tion of individual responsibility and 
feeling in every sphere of life on and be- 
yond this planet. Equally, the reality of 
each horror cannot be put aside to wait 
for better times. We must act now in the 
single aspects of the general plan of ex- 
ploitation, but using means that unite 
us in the totality of revolutionary strug- 
gle: those of attacking the common enemy. 
This will immediately distinguish us from 
the forces of moral indignation and re- 
form— power structures such as the church 
the neo-church, and the State in all its 
forms— whose only aim is to change every- 
thing in order for everything to stay the 

same. 





Anarchism and the National 
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Im translated from I RL journal d'expressions libertaires - 51 




O ne thing that strikes us from the 
beginning is the almost total ab- 
sence of movements or individuals 
who refer to anarchism in 'third 
world' countries. This (sad) fact 
leads to a number of consequences. Judg- 
ing things from the outside, libertarians 
have difficulty in appreciating the con- 
flicts that are tearing the world apart. 

Lack of information, difficulty in put- 
ting aside western ideas to make room for 
others, activities carried out in their own 
countries, etc.. .does not motivate them to 
concern themselves with struggles far re- 
moved from their habitual point of view. 
All the more so as the content of these 
struggles does not favour unreserved ad- 
hesion. 

Quite on the contrary: the affirmation 
of a national identity evaluates one 
people or ethnic group and develops 
xenophobic feelings towards 'foreigners'. 

Carriers of a Statist project, national 
liberation movements try to replace one 
nationalism with another, one power with 
another. 

In the great nationalist family all the 
political tendencies cohabit, and the com- 
position of the 'Fronts' seems quite am- 
biguous. 

Anarchists therefore have a tendency 
to put coloniser and colonised along- 
side each other. Fearing they might com- 
promise themselves in a combat whose 
objectives turn out to be contrary to their 
ideas, they prefer to keep prudently out 
of the way. But this attitude traps them. 

First of all it leaves the field open to 
marxism. The social and insurrectional 
movements which have been exploding 
for dozens of years in the world have 
passed by libertarians (apart from a few 
exceptions such as the support given by 
some to the Algerian struggle during the 
war of independence). In this way their 
project for society seems to address it- 
self to the west alone, and the socialist 
model becomes the only possible alterna- 
tive in the eyes of the oppressed, where- 



as it has largely proved its failure. 

Next, by refusing to take a position 
among the various protagonists, anar- 
chists comfort the position of the imper- 
ialist aggressor. In assuring no internation- 
al support to its victims, they contribute 
to continuing the established system of 
exploitation. Any reference to national- 
ism provokes among a number of them a 
kind of 'mental block', making them lose 
sight of the reality of colonialism. 

In the name of this reality and in view 
of historical experience, it is time to ask 
oneself whether the anarchist idea would 
not benefit by being otherwise defended. 
Its credibility depends on it. Because to 
abandon the field of struggle— on the pre- 
text of conserving ideological purity— by 
considering the national liberation move- 
ment should be condemned as a whole is 
in no way constructive. 

A nationalist current is a sum of com- 
plex and ambiguous interests. It serves as 
a trampoline for the representatives of the 
future dominant class who, by over- 
coming colonial power wish to satisfy 
their own ambitions. But it also represents 
a way for the colonised people to escape 
from their miserable situation and freeing 
themselves. 

Nationalism rests on the sentiment of 
belonging, on a whole cultural and linguis- 
tic set of values shared by a community. 
Oppressed countries oppose these values 
to those of the oppressor, affirming their 
differences, claiming the right to master 
their own destiny. Libertarians, for their 
part, refuse a levelling of cultures. They 
attach value to the differences between 
peoples— because that is their wealth— and 
defend the federalist idea. They cannot 
therefore ignore the aspirations of a col- 
onised people to have its cultural identity 
recognised. 

Moreover, certain ideas released during 
the struggle are open to meeting their ad- 
hesion . Thus the self-managing exper- 
iences developed just after the indepen- 
dence of Algeria by numerous agricultural 



workers took on a logic closer to the 
anarchist one than that of the national 
liberation front. 

It is obviously not a question of anar- 
chists defending any nationalist struggle 
under the pretext that it is a response to 
external aggression. It is more a question 
of examining the content of the nation- 
alist claims of the proposed programme 
to replace the existing one, to decipher 
the (eventual) revolutionary aspects. This 
with the aim of giving critical— and not 
unconditional— support to the exploited, 
according to their defined objectives. 

Actions of anarchists in favour of the 
colonised country can take place at var- 
ious levels: —By placing the class struggle 
within the combat against imperialism. In 
other words, by insisting in the aggressing 
countries on the idea that proletarians of 
the agressing countries are not imperial- 
ists even if, objectively speaking, they are 
playing the game of the imperialist State 
and the capitalists (when they make arms 
to be used against the oppressed peoples, 
for example). —By making an effort to 
establish relations between the oppressed 
classes of the imperialist and colonised 
countries. To do that anarchists must 
struggle against the 'nationalism' of the 
working class in the western States, ie, 
against their adhesion to a nationalistic 
ideology ('build British' and other such 
slogans of the unions and so-called 
communist parties), and try to develop 
internationalist sentiments among them. 
In fact, the exploiting classes of the 
colonising and colonised country are 
apparently far more internationalist than 
the exploited classes. (That is in both 
their interests, but the former perceive it 
far better than then the latter: the 
multinationals, the world arms market 
show that clearly). Relations between 
bourgeoisies of the oppressed and opp- 
ressing States in fact become conflictual 
when their interests begin to contradict 
each other at a certain point in economic 



development. The former realise that 
only taking power will satisfy their 
ambitions. 

On the contrary, relations between the 
oppressed in the exploiting country and 
that of the exploited are not conflictual 
but, blinded by State propaganda, they 
are hardly aware of it. —By attacking the 
aggressing States to demolish their 
ideology. In the case of Israel, for exampl— 
ample, anarchists must criticise the State 
as a State, but also denounce the Zionist 
ideology which supports it; the imperials— 
ism of a fascist power such as South 
Africa. One must show them that all 
States can contain aspects of fascism. 

Fascism is an aberration of the State 
and can appear as soon as the directors 
feel the need for it. Moreover, to go to 
the aid of the Palestinian people does not 
mean to support the OLP, partisan of the 
creation of a Palestinian State. 

In fact it often seems difficult to do 
anything to advance a national libera- 
tion struggle from the outside without 
leading or giving lessons. But to interro- 
gate oneself on the possibility of assuring 
solidarity can provoke reflection. Carrier 
of many different contents according to 
the individuals and groupings who make 
reference to nationalism, the struggle for 
national liberation has itself a purely 
negative value: that of bringing exploita- 
tion to an end. On the contrary, when 
based on the evaluation of an ethnic 
group, on a people as opposed to the 'for- 
eigner', it can, once in power, develop a 
mystique that tends to obliterate class, 
differences and serves to transform the 
exploited into exploiters. It is time 
anarchists made themselves heard. Critical 
support is one way to stop the creation 
of a State, of countering the totalitarian 
ideologies vehicled by the dominant na- 
tionalism. It can carry an anti-authori- 
tarian message to colonised countries and 
show that the anarchist project also con- 
cerns them. 



in times of danger half way 


MEASURES LEAD TO CERTAIN DE ATI 


The peace movement, both in its com- 
position and structure, has always waver- 
ed between radicalisation and accomoda- 
tion. It has now reached a decisive point. 

In recent years there have been min- 
ority groups within the peace movement 
who have tried to prevent forms of action 
degenerating into a statist adaptation, ob- 
stinately defending autonomous areas 
of intervention. The counter- 
demonstrators of Krefeld; the women of 
Hunsruck who entered and occupied 
military territory; the various peace ini- 
tiatives aimed towards carrying out 
blockades that are not simply symbolic 
and amusing, but which seriously aim at 
preventing preparations for war; all 
seemed to point to a radicalisation of the 
movement, with the relative possibility 
of attacking the system without being 
blinded by the fear of war, and seeing in- 
stead the nuclear threat as the ultimate 
consequence of imperialism's strategies 
of exploitation and oppression. The 
struggle against 'rearmament' really seem- 
ed keen to activate and become a way of 
contesting the very roots and legitimacy 
of the system, as well as a point of re- 
ference and common cause for the various 
disconnected movements: social, eco- 
logical, feminist, etc, contributing to uni- 
fying and strengthening them. 

But this was a vain hope. Instead of 
clarifying and demonstrating the inter- 
dependence of 'rearmament' crises; pover- 
ty in the 'third world' and reduction in 
public spending; sexism and racism, etc, 
and building new fronts on all those de- 
marcation lines, exactly the opposite took 
place. Individuals came forward from 
every social sphere and united and organ- 
ised against the 'primary danger'. 

That does not detract from the fact 
that many have had individual experiences 
in the contesting of nuclear installations, 
which nothing and no one can take away 
from them. These experiences were fun- 
damental, not only to their relationship 
with power, its arrogance and violence, 
but also for themselves, their own social 
role and relations between themselves. A 
potential for resistence the significance 
of which will only be put to the test in 
the future, was developed on the fringe 
of the movement. For the time being the 
Home Minister is publicly trying to en- 
sure that the militant nucleii within the 
peace movement do not evolve to the 
point of becoming the 'new terrorist 
generation'. This would be a result of an 
imperfect statalisation of the movement, 
and its not yet complete recuperation. 

The overwhelming need for harmony 

We must admit, however, that the part 
of the peace movement that theorised and 
attacked the relationship between 're- 
armament' and 'imperialism' remained a 
minority. Most of the movement has 
never wanted to hear of this. On the 
contrary, class struggle analyses are de- 
formed by a hypocritical moral dualism 
that denies the difference between 
above and below, and only recognises a 
difference between 'good' and 'bad'. Once 
again the ideal is pacific man. A dangerous 
ideal, which sees class contradictions as 
the product of behavioural anomalies, and 
tries to resolve everything through 'moral 
regeneration', giving up in the face of 
material conditions. In this way peace can 
be nothing more than a consequence of a 
massified 'personal' disarmament and of 
moral 'rearmament', never the possible 
product of a development of a struggle to 
annihilate the conditions of oppression 
and exploitation. And so we come to the 


well-worn argument of the need to find 
harmony in oneself before giving any 
credibility to the cause of peace. The 
significance of all that is clear: to join 
hands to prevent them clenching their 
fists. 

This religious and moral concept of 
the world implies that engagement for 
peace excludes struggle, because it is 
the struggle itself that we are uniting 
against. The peace movement does not 
want to expose contradictions and face 
them, but tends to completely compart- 
mentalise them. It is looking for oases of 
tranquility in a world of strident con- 
tradictions. The peace community is not 
only a support structure concerning the 
nuclear threat, it is also trying to give a 
positive vision of the world which is any- 
thing but wholesome, and which in fact 
is decaying. Perhaps it is this overwhelm- 
ing need for harmony that explains the 
almost inconceivable combination of 
manifest fear and contemplative serenity 
that we find in peace demonstrations. Per- 
haps this is the origin of the obvious dis- 
crepancy between their dramatic scenes 
representing the consequences of a nuc- 
lear war and their innocuous forms of 
action. The gestures of submission, spirit 
of sacrifice, sophisticated religiousity, 
visionary commitment, the vacuous ex- 
pression and the superficiality that per- 
meates the peace demonstrations, all go 
to show that the peaceful struggle against 
missiles is used above all for internal- 
pacification, serving to defuse that 'time 
bomb' that every heart could be. 

Conspiracy of fear 

The mad, boundless increase in fear is 
the application of a method, the result of 
a cold calculation by power. It is a wea- 
pon. Given that imperialism is not able 
to prevent an anti-war movement, it uses 
every means to channel this in its favour 
and convert the legitimate fear of war 
into a mass psychosis capable of being 
mobilised in its own interests, ie those of 
perpetuating power. 

Having said that, we do not want to 
say that fear of nuclear rearmament is un- 
founded, only that the related paranoia 
is a project of power— a project that 
should be denounced as a manipulatory 
act. 

It is therefore necessary to denounce 
any attempt whatsoever to create and 
maintain an atmosphere of catastrophe. 
Under the veil of the threat of destruction 
the foundations are laid for the project 
of 'change'— of the management of 
power. The 'welfare State' is undone and 
a new politic of pauperisation, persecu- 
tion and elimination is developed. The 
strategists of the crisis pass off its con- 
sequences as the lesser of two evils, a 
necessary sacrifice to prevent a fear of 
greater catastrophe. The utopia of a free 
society comes to be given 
to- a political moral whose only declared 
value is the survival of humanity. 

The attempt to foment an apocalyptic 
atmosphere through propaganda in order 
to inculcate a sense of total impotence 
into the individual should be denounced. 
In the struggle against the bosses other 
'solutions' no longer seem possible. One 
convinces oneself it is necessary to 'unite' 
with them, the crushing threat becoming 
the basis of legitimacy for the actions of 
the imperialist State. 

Finally, all attempts to use that mix- 
ture of sentiment and doom, abstractly 
devoid of any social point of reference 
which is typical of the peace movement, 
are made to create a situation of sub- 


mission, a training for non-violence and 
consensus. In this sense some groups who 
set themselves up as promotors are not 
as innocuous as they might seem. 

'No more civil war' 

The organised areas of the peace move- 
ment have shown how easy it is to trans- 
form this wide feeling of threat, mobilising 
it against the 'disrupters' (who are ex- 
plicitly pointed out as such) in their re- 
action against those practising direct 
action in small groups. The impetus and 
rage with which the pacifists have thrown 
themselves, alongside the State, against 
the 'hoodlums', shows what the other 
side of the 'good man' is really like. There 
might perhaps be individual reasons for 
doubting the attempt to reach one's aims 
with violent means. But when non-violence 
comes to be raised to the level of a non- 
violable principle, and where reality is 
divided into 'good' and 'bad', then argu- 
ments cease to have any value, and every- 
thing is seen in terms of submission and 
obedience. The officials of the peace 
movement, by distancing themselves and 
denunciating others have clarified one 
point in particular: that they see their 
principles— to which they feel duty-bound 
—as a claim to power over the movement 
as a whole. 

This is obviously not moral behaviour, 
but political calculation aiming at an in- 
ternal 'historic compromise'. A compro- 
mise to be understood 'in the primary in- 
terest of the survival of the species'. 
(Rudolf Bahro). And the apex of the 
peace movement heralds and guarantees 
this operation, reaching pacts at the top, 
smothering rebelliousness at the bottom. 
They imagine the rejection of missiles 
can be bartered for the promise of 
social peace. 

Robert Jungk has said that whoever 
says 'no more war' must add, 'no more 
civil war'. He thus upturns the historic 
alternatives of socialism and barbarism, 
civil war and genocide. So imperialist wars 
are not prevented. One participates in 
building one of their central premisses: 
internal social peace. 


Revolutionary Cells 

Instead of confronting reactionary 
transformation with a radical counter- 
culture, the peace movement is navigat- 
ing in the wake of this transformation. 

Once the 'green philosophers' abandon 
the proletariat to fish in the turgid waters 
of the reservoirs of conservatism', they 
must also renounce their past in the left 
and abandon any claims to emancipation. 
Women for peace are denying the funda- 
mental concepts of the feminist movement, 
putting the struggle against oppression, 
sexism and ‘structural violence into se- 
cond place behind the great common 
goal. Some parts of the feminist move- 
ment are going back to typically feminine 
behavioural norms, claiming that it is in the 
the 'nature' of women to devote oneself 
to sacrifice, submission, the negation 
of the clash and struggle: all maxims of 
the peace movement. In this way 'femini- 
nity', something long conceived of and 
fought for what it is: a product of dom- 
inion, is reaffirmed. 

Open questions and non-remedies 

Only an autonomous counter-move- 
ment freed from the restrictions and 
levels of the peace movement, and re- 
asserting the interdependence of crises 
and war, can possibly polarise the pact 
and create a counterweight to the peace 
movement's transformation into a k ! nd 
of new 'nationalism of liberation'. 

Decisive methods againstrrearmament 
are still those of creating internal dis- 
order and breaking up the foundations 
of power at points where it is still pos- 
sible to resist even with limited strength. 

Until a mass movement develops linking 
the question of power to a strategy of 
resistence against imperialist ones of anni 
nihilation, we have no choice. Our poli- 
tical involvement must continue to fol- 
low the course of strenghtening and rad- 
icalising the left. We must not limit our- 
selves to a so-called 'principal danger' or 
to single aspects of social reality, but 
must attack the system in its totality. 

We must trace the lines reconnecting 
crisis and war; social impoverishment in 
the inner cities and poverty and annihila- 






tion in the 'third world'; sexism and 
racism; technological attack from above 
and ecological devastation 

Our own ideas are not clear as to the 
force of the conclusions to be drawn from 
this brief analysis. We do not want to 
give the impression of knowing the ans- 
wers to problems about which we our- 
selves are not too clear. 

The new social movements— and this 
is amply demonstrated by the peace 
movement— are always compound and act 
in interclassist terms. They place them- 
selves above social content, and in part 
veer towards the right. They become du- 
bious as a point of reference for revolu- 
tionary praxis. 

The new subjects of revolutionary 
change are certainly the sub-classes. But 
this has only been affirmed at the level of 
analysis, and very little at the level of 
social praxis. These sub-classes are 
struggling and developing forms of re- 
sistence, sudden tumults and riots of 
brief duration which, even though very 
violent, differ in practice from the new 
social movements. Insurrections such as 
those of Brixton and Toxteth have no- 
thing at all to do with traditional poli- 
tical campaigns. A left which makes re- 
ference to the sub-classes must review the 
question of organisation and the areas 
covered by its own forms of resistence if 
it wants to find ways of communicating 
with the 'base'. 

The problem of the conditions re- 
quired to build new forms of awareness 
and organisation presents itself in the 
face of the abolition of 'free' salaried 
work, and forms of labour that have 
moved away from class centralisation 
and become disintegrated and atomised 
The problem of the conditions required 
to build new forms of awareness and or- 
ganisation presents itself. To say that it 
will be women, immigrants, precarious 


workers and those threatened with in 
security who will be the protagonists of 
future struggles, says absolutely nothing 
about how subjectivity will be created 
when the upturning of life in the inner 
cities is hastened, nor about the role of 
the radical praxis of the left in the pro- 
cess of forming a class consciousness. 

The third world as a whole, resistence 
here (in West Germany), can no longer 
be considered as points of departure for 
revolutionary change, even in the centres 
of capitalism. Oppressed peoples and 
countries can do nothing other than go 
through processes of partial liberation 
from colonial dependence. The consoli- 
dation of this process is strictly linked to 
the conditions of struggle 'at the heart of 
the beast' and the destruction of the 
strongholds of capital. 

The significance of the new 'strategic 
sectors', both sources of accumulation 
of wealth and instruments of dominion, 
must be shown practically. The pro- 
blem arises as to whether these sectors 
will become the central targets of a re- 
volutionary strategy of attack in the 
cities, and whether sabotage will be the 
main form of struggle organised and 
carried out by the radical left. 

The transformation of 'democracies' 
through economic/political upheaval will 
eventually reduce the left's area of 
legal' action. This will mean a thrust 
towards a more radicalised form of re- 
sistence. The new social movements do 
not represent any protection for com- 
rades, and do not in fact create any 
guaranteed space for action, as the 
peace movement has clearly demonstrat 
ed. A radical left which sees its heri- 
tage as that of being able to create 
resistence at any time, must build struc- 
tures of its own that are subversive 
and illegal, if they want to remain un- 
defeated and unpredictable. 
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Sabate — Guerilla Extraordinary 
Antonio Tellez, £2.95 

Telling of the life, the action and the 
death of anarchist guerilla Francisco 
Sabate in the struggle against Franco's 
dictatorship until he was killed in 1960. 
It shows the many ways it is possible to 
strike the enemy no matter what colour 
of fascism it might be, rendering it of 
great validity still today. 



Strange Victories — the anti-nuclear 
movement in the US and Europe 

Midnight Notes, £1.95 

An interesting analysis of the anti- 
nuclear movement, it looks at its com- 
position, class analysis (lack of it), the 
problem of violence and non-violence, 
opening a much-needed debate on 
struggle and organisation against the 
nuclear project seen within that of 
capital as a whole. 
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THE ANTI Nl'CI.HARMOVHMKNT 
IN THE IT.H. AND EUROPE 



The Angry Brigade — Documents and 
Chronology 

Introduction by Jean Weir, £1.20 

This is a reprint of the Bratach Dubh 
pamphlet which is no longer available. 
Beginning in 1967, it shows some extent 
of the armed struggle carried out in 
Britain in the late sixties and early 
seventies, and reproposes the validity of 
the method of armed struggle against 
capital in all its forms. 
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